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are intermediate in appearance between those of the Golden 
Plover and Lapwing. The very dark variety is one of the 
set of four found on dark peaty ground, above alluded to; and 
the light-coloured variety is one of the set found at the base 
of the ridge of hummocks, where a quantity of dead and 
bleached Sphagnum covered the edges of the flat peat-bog. 
The former set of eggs was the only one found actually laid 
on peaty dark soil, and the latter the only set found at the 
base of the ridge amongst the bleached Sphagnum; and they 
present the extremes in darkness and lightness of ground- 
colour. In a series of sixteen eggs, measured by Harvie 
Brown, they are found to vary in size from 2,4, by 144 of 
an inch to 123 by 144 of an inch, agrecing with measure- 
ments of the eggs brought by Herr A. von Middendorff from 
Siberia (Dresser, ‘ Birds of Europe,’ temporary vol. i.). 
[To be continued. | 


XXI.—Notes on a ‘ Catalogue of the Accipitres in the British 
Museum, by R. Bowdler Sharpe (1874). By J. H. Gurney. 


{Continued from p. 76. } 


Havine concluded my last paper by a reference to the 
Buzzard of the Galapagos Islands, it may be convenient that 
I should next advert to another insular species, a native of a 
still more isolated habitat in the Pacific Ocean—Buteo soli- 
tarius of Peale. 

The type specimen, which is preserved in the Academy of 
Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, and which, I believe, is still 
unique, was obtained near Karakaloa Bay in the island of 
Hawaii, the largest of the Sandwich group, and was described 
by Peale under the above name in the first edition of 
‘The Zoology of the United-States Exploring Expedition,’ 
published in 1848; but in the later edition of that work, 
published in 1858, and edited by Cassin, this species was 
removed by that ornithologist to the genus Pandion, with the 
following remark :—“ This bird is strictly a member of a 
subgenus of the generic group Pandion, designated Polioaëtus ` 
by Dr. Kaup” (vide op. cit. p. 98). 
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Mr. Sharpe, in a footnote at p. 452 of his work, adopts 
Cassin’s view, and refers to this species under the title of 
Polioaétus solitarius, stating, however, that he is not per- 
sonally acquainted with it. 

On the other hand, Mr. Ridgway, who has been so good as 
to write to me respecting this remarkable bird, and whose 
words I now quote, describes the result of his examina- 
tion of the type specimen to be, that he considers it “a 
Buteonine form, differing from the true Buteones only, so 
far as I can see, in the system of coloration, which reminds 
one somewhat of Milvago chimachima. Like B. borealis, B. 
desertorum, &c., four primaries have their inner webs cut; but 
they are sinuated rather than emarginated, and more as in 
Leucopternis; the fifth is the longest, the first shorter than 
the ninth.” 

The figure given in the plates to Cassin’s edition of the 
United-States Exploring Expedition appears to me to favour 
Mr. Ridgway’s view, and to confirm Peale’s original allocation 
of this species in the genus Buteo. 

To return to the Buzzards of the American continent, I 
now propose to allude to Buteo abbreviatus, a species which 
seems to me to occupy a somewhat solitary position in the 
Buteonine family, not grouping very closely with any of its 
congeners. Both the specimens of this Buzzard, of which 
Mr. Sharpe gives the measurements, appear by their dimen- 
sions to be females, those of two examples (one an ascertained 
male) given in Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway’s ‘ Land Birds 
of North America’ (vol. iii. p. 273) being very considerably 
less. 

The type of Buteo zonocercus in the Norwich Museum, 
which is now ascertained to be-an adult example of B. abbre- 
viatus, is also, from its small size, no doubt a male bird. I 
have recently remeasured this specimen, and find the wing a 
little longer, and the tarsus rather shorter, than originally 
described in the P. Z. S. for 1858, p. 180; the correct mea- 
surement of the wing appears to me to be 15 inches, and 
that of the tarsus 2°7. 

Messrs. Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway (loc. cit.) describe a 
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very interesting specimen of this Buzzard in a state of change 
from the immature to the adult plumage, and also a specimen 
which they consider to be fully adult, as well as a young 
male. 

From a comparison of the two first-mentioned descriptions 
with that given of the adult by Mr. Sharpe, and with the 
specimen in the Norwich Museum already mentioned as the 
type of B. zonocercus, it would appear that the mature birds 
of this species vary in some degree as regards the markings 
on the tail; and this probably indicates that the final adjust- 
ment of coloration on the rectrices is only very gradually 
attained in this, as in some other species of the genus Buteo. 

An immature specimen in the Norwich Museum agrees 
generally with Mr. Sharpe’s description of the type of B. 
albonotatus (now also recognized as a synonym of B. abbre- 
viatus), with the exception that the ground-colour of the 
plumage is dark brown instead of black as im the speci- 
men described by Mr. Sharpe. 

I now come to two North-American Buzzards that ap- 
pear to me to form a group, which (including a third local 
race not yet acknowledged as specifically distinct) is notable 
for peculiarities of marking and coloration, by which these 
birds, when in adult dress, are readily distinguishable from 
any other members of the genus Buteo. These are Buteo 
lineatus and Buteo elegans, the former being an inhabitant of 
the eastern regions of North America, from Texas to New 
Brunswick, the latter of the western from Mexico to Cali- 
fornia—both meeting in Texas during the winter months, 
according to the observations of Mr. Dresser recorded in ‘ The 
Ibis’ for 1865, p. 325. 

Mr. Sharpe merely gives B. elegans as a synonym of B. 
lineatus; but to me it appears sufficiently distinct to be at 
least admitted as a good subspecies. 

Full descriptions of B. elegans in both its immature and 
adult dress will be found in the ‘ Birds of North America,’ by 
Baird, Cassin, and Lawrence, p. 28, and in the ‘ Land Birds 
of North America,’ by Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway, vol. iii. 
p. 277. The adult and immature of this species are figured 
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in plates 2 and 3 of the former work, to which figures Mr. 
Sharpe has omitted to give a reference. 

According to the authors of the ‘Land Birds of North 
America,’ a third race is found in Florida, differing from the 
typical B. lineatus in its smaller size and in the darker 
coloration of its immature plumage; and I am indebted to 
that work for the materials for the following table of com- 
parative measurements. 


Wing from Middle 
carpal joint. Tarsus. toe. 
inches. inches. inches. 
Buteo lineatus : 
Smallest of twenty northern males 11:25 2°7 1:3 
Largest of twenty northern males 13:5 3°25 15 
Smallest of seven northern females 13:35 31 1:35 
Largest of seven northern females 14:25 32 15 
Buteo elegans : 
20001) 1 125 29 1:4 
Ayonga we cece cece 12 2°82 1:35 
AO ue) usoseesecesass 13 2:9 1:52 
Florida race : 
Smallest of twelve specimens (sex 
HOM @ONCHNON TG sacs cel sascues 109 2:9 1:25 
Largest of twelve specimens (sex 
OE ED o a ss ciisiceeee sss 12°75 32 1:45 


It would probably be convenient and permissible to apply 
a specific appellation to distinguish this small Florida race ; 
but I am not aware of this having as yet been done. 

The two next species in Mr. Sharpe’s work are those which 
stand under the respective names of Buteo latissimus and Buteo 
obsoletus, both of which are included by Mr. Ridgway, in his 
recent paper on the genus Crazirex to which I have already 
referred, among those Buzzards which have only the first three 
primaries emarginated ; but this character is, according to my 
experience, more constant in the first of these species than in 
the second, the fourth primary being im the latter not unfre- 
quently sinuated, and in one instance within my knowledge, 
an adult female from Mexico, in the Norwich Museum, 
distinctly notched. 

In other respects both species show affinities with the 
central section of the genus Buteo, of which B. vulgaris is 

SER. I11.—VOL. VI. R 
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the type; but B. latissimus appears also to form a link 
between the typical Buzzards and the genera Rupornis and 
Butastur, and it especially bears a strong general resemblance 
in its markings to one species of the latter genus, Butastur 
indicus of Mr. Sharpe’s work. 

Buteo latissimus has hitherto been usually known by the 
specific name of “pennsylvanicus ;” but Mr. Sharpe has adopted 
for it in preference that of “ latissimus,” and has favoured 
me with the following explanation of his reason for doing so : 
“ Wilson first named Accipiter fuscus ‘ Fulco pennsylvanicus? 
He subsequently gave the same name to the Buzzard; but 
afterwards finding his mistake in naming two birds thus, he 
himself altered that of the Buzzard to ‘Falco latissimus? This 
must be the name, as the older one was preoccupied ” *, 

In the case of the allied species, for which Mr. Sharpe has 
adopted the specific name of “ obsoletus,” he has also dropped 
a more accustomed appellation, that of “ swainsoni,” and in 
this instance apparently on insufficient grounds. The name 
of Falco obsoletus was given by Gmelin to the “ Plain Falcon ” 
of Pennant’s ‘Arctic Zoology ; but on reference to the de- 
scription of this bird given in Pennant’s work, I am decidedly 
of opinion that it was taken from an immature specimen 
either of Falco gyrfalco or of F. islandicus (including under 
the latter term F. holbellit of Mr. Sharpe’s work), and I 
therefore look upon Buteo swainsoni as the correct name for 
the present specics. I may add that Mr. Sharpe includes 
among the synonyms of Buteo swainsoni the “ Buzzard 
Falcon” of Pennants ‘ Arctic Zoology,’ which, so far as 
it relates to an American Buzzard, appears to me to refer to 
the immature plumage of B. borealis, as it is styled, accord- 
ing to Pennant, ‘The great Hen-hawk,” which is known to 
be an appellation of B. dorealist. 

* [As the application of the name pennsylvanicus has remained prac- 
tically unchallenged for about sixty-four years, we trust that Mr. Sharpe’s 
proposed change will not be adopted, based, as it is, upon a strained appli- 
cation of the law of priority.—Ep. ] 

+ I reserve for future consideration, in its proper place, the question of 
the specific distinctness of Kaleo holbeelli. 

{ Conf. Auduhon’s ‘ Ornithological Biography,’ vol. i. p. 270. 
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Mr. Sharpe does not mention in his account of Buteo 
swainsoni the difference in coloration which exists between 
the adult male and female in their normal state of plumage. 
This difference is thus summarized by Mr. Ridgway, in his 
paper on the Subgenus Cravirex, to which I have already 
referred :— 

“g. Breast-patch rufous, with darker shaft-streaks ; 

?. Breast-patch dark greyish-umber or blackish-brown 
(like the back) .” 

According to the measurements of this species given by 
Mr. Ridgway, a very remarkable disparity exists in the 
dimensions of different individuals of the same sex, especially 
in the length of the wing from the carpal joint to the tip of 
the primaries. In twenty-two adult males whose dimensions 
are given by Mr. Ridgway, the length of this measurement 
of the wing varies from 12 inches to 16, and in thirty adult 
females from 14°75 to 17°25. Having regard to these differ- 
ences, it seems to me probable that the investigations of Ame- 
rican ornithologists will ultimately result in the discrimi- 
nation of two distinct races, a larger and a smaller, both at 
present referred to Buteo swainsoni, but not in reality iden- 
tical, in which case the smaller race will, I think, be entitled 
to the name of Buteo fuliginosus, Sclater. 

I may here mention that I have recently remeasured the 
type specimen of Buteo fuliginosus in the Norwich Museum, 
and make the wing 12:6, and the tarsus 2-05, both these 
measurements being slightly different from those given in the 
original description of this specimen (P. Z.S. 1858, p. 356). 

Mr. Sharpe speaks of the melanistic phase of Buteo swain- 
soni as being “fully adult ;” but if this means that every 
individual which lives to be “ fully adult ” attains this state 
of plumage, it is a statement in which I cannot concur. It 
may possibly be correct as regards the smaller race, which I 
am disposed to look upon as separable under the title of B. 
fuliginosus; but in the larger and commoner form, to which 
I would restrict the name of B. swainsoni, melanistic speci- 
mens are comparatively so rare that in my opinion they can 
only be looked upon as accidental. 

R 2 
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With reference to this question, it may be interesting to 
quote the opinion of Dr. Elliott Coues, as expressed at p. 357 
of his recent work on the Birds of the North-west. Dr. 
Coues there remarks :—“ This dark plumage is an individual 
peculiarity, not a normal stage of regular occurrence.” 

The remaining American species of the genus Buteo may, 
I think, be regarded as belonging to the central group of 
that genus, of which B. vulgaris is the type; and in con- 
sidering these, I propose first to refer to Buteo borealis and 
its western representative, to which Mr. Sharpe assigns the 
subspecific name of “montanus.” With reference to this 
appellation, Messrs. Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway write thus 
in vol. ili. of the ‘ Land Birds of North America,’ p. 288 :— 
“Tt being certain that the Buteo montanus of Nuttall is 
really the B. swainsoni, and not the variety of borealis so 
called by Mr. Cassin, it becomes necessary to drop the name 
in connexion with the present bird, and transfer it as a 
synonym to swainsoni. In its place Mr. Cassin’s name 
calurus must be substituted, under which was described the 
melanistic condition of the present variety of B. borealis.” 

It would therefore appear that Buteo montanus of Mr. 
Sharpe’s work should rather bear the name of B. calurus. 

To define with precision the distinction between the true 
B. borealis of North-eastern America and its darker and 
more ferruginous western congener, B. calurus, 1s a difficult 
and, I suspect, an impossible task ; for, great as is the differ- 
ence in coloration between typical examples of the two races, 
intermediate gradations occur which it is hardly possible to 
divide by any satisfactory line of demarkation. 

Mr. Sharpe, in his article upon B. calurus, speaks of the 
‘western birds ” as being “ much larger, more powerful, and 
darker-plumaged than the eastern, or ordinary specimens of 
B. borealis.” 

This observation is undoubtedly correct as to the darker 
plumage in the great majority of western specimens, but, 
according to the measurements supplied by Messrs. Baird, 
Brewer, and Ridgway, can hardly be said to hold good as 
regards the alleged larger size of B. calurus. 
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The following particulars are given at pp. 283 and 287 of 
vol. iii. of the work of the above-named authors on the 


Land Birds of North America. 


Wing. Tarsus. Middle toe. 
inches, inches. inches. 
In fifty North-American specimens 
of B. borealis: 
Moug noe 136 =165 840502 6-1-7 
Ls o ae T 15:25-17:75 315-34 17-183 
In forty-six North-American spe- 
cimens of B. calurus : 
‘Diithyamales’..........045. 13:5 -16 D S AS 
Sixteen females ............ 16 -1725 33 -3-4 18-195 


The authors of the work from which I have extracted the 
above dimensions, in endeavouring to define the typical or 
eastern B. borealis, describe it, in vol. iii. p. 257, as having 
the “ tibize and lower tail-coverts without transverse bars at 
any age ;” and again, at p. 283, as having the “tibiæ and 
lower tail-coverts immaculate.” In the same page they 
remark that “the true Buteo borealis, as restricted, may 
always be distinguished from the var. calurus, its western 
representative, by its having the posterior lower parts (tibize 
and lower tail-coverts) entirely free from transverse bars, and 
by lacking indications of transverse bars on the tail anterior 
to the conspicuous subterminal onet.” 

On the other hand, it is stated at p. 284 of the same 
volume, under the head of “ var. borealis, Eastern Red-tail,” 
that an immature specimen . . . from Philadelphia has the 
tibiz quite distinctly barred, but less conspicuously than in 
young of var. calurus.” 

My own observations prove that some specimens from the 
eastern regions of North America, the acknowledged home of 
the typical B. borealis, do not possess the immaculate tibiæ 
which are considered by the authors above quoted to be a 
distinctive attribute of that race; and I therefore believe 


* This stands in the original 1:4, which I take to be an obvious mis- 
print. 

+ The last character is probably intended to apply only to the adult 
bird. 
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that, though in B. calurus the tibie are never immaculate, 
the converse does not always hold good in the case of B. 
borealis. The following instances in point may serve to 
illustrate this fact :—An adult male from Pennsylvania in the 
collection of Mr. Dresser, which in all other respects is a 
thoroughly typical B. borealis, has the entire hinder surface 
of the thighs (and to a certain extent the front also) di- 
stinctly barred with transverse fulvous stripes. An immature 
specimen in the same collection, also from Pennsylvania, has 
the tibie strongly marked with transverse bars of brown, 
which are broader than in the adult specimen previously 
mentioned, but considerably further apart from each other. 
Two other immature specimens in Mr. Dresser’s collection, 
both from New Brunswick, also have the tibie barred with 
brown, but less strongly than in the young bird from Penn- 
sylvania; in one of these specimens many of the markings 
assume the form of triangular spots rather than of bars. 
The last-named specimen is very similar to two immature 
Canadian examples in the Norwich Museum, one of which 
was obtained near Quebec, and both of which have the tibiz 
similarly marked. . 

With regard to the geographical range of the two races, 
Mr. Sharpe gives that of B. borealis as the “ Eastern States of 
North America, extending to Cuba, Jamaica, and the West 
Indies,” and that of B. calurus as “ Western North America, 
throughout Central America, and ranging in winter to the 
southernmost parts of the South American continent.” 

Messrs. Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway define the respective 
habitats of these Buzzards somewhat differently. Under the 
head of B. borealis they say, “ Hab. Eastern North America, 
not in the West Indies, nor west of the Missouri. Localities. 
(?) Bahames (Bryant, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1867, p. 64) ;” and 
under the head of B. calurus (p. 286), “ Hab. Western region 
of North America from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, 
south into Mexico, West Indies (Jamaica and Cuba).” 

The only West-Indian specimen which I have had an 
opportunity of examining is one from Hayti in the Norwich 
Museum, an immature bird, which I am disposed to refer to 
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B. calurus; but a typical adult B. borealis is figured in Mr. 
Gosse’s ‘ Birds of Jamaica’ from a specimen which that 
gentleman bas kindly informed me “ was shot in Jamaica.” 

The Norwich Museum contains two adult specimens, one 
from Mexico, the other from Guatemala, which so closcly 
resemble Mr. Dresser’s adult male from Pennsylvania that I 
caunot do otherwise than refer them to B. borealis ; and the 
same collection contains a still more typical example of the 
same race, which is said to have been obtained in Chili, as 
well as an adult male from Florida, which lived for some 
years in my possession, and which exhibits markings and 
coloration of such a thoroughly intermediate character that I 
feel doubtful whether to consider it an example of B. borealis 
or of B. calurus. 

I may add that the same collection contains unmistakable 
specimens of B. calurus from Mexico, both normal and 
melanistic, and one of the latter from Central America, 
which I believe was obtained as far south as Panama. 

Mr. Sharpe, in the addenda to his volume, briefly refers at 
p. 458 to the descriptions given in Messrs. Baird, Brewer, 
and Ridgway’s work (vol. iii. pp. 258, 284 & 285) of three 
other races of Buzzard more or less nearly allied to B. borealis, 
and severally designated as :—“ Buteo krideri, Hoopes,” in- 
habiting “the plains from Minnesota to Texas;” “ Buteo 
borealis, var. leucasanus, Ridgway,” from the “ peninsula of 
Lower California;’”’ and “ Buteo borealis, var. costaricensis, 
Ridgway,” found in “ Central America and South-western 
Mexico, Costa Rica, Veragua, and Tres Marias Islands.” 

Of these three forms I have only seen the last, which 
seems to me to be a well-defined race, meriting certainly sub- 
specific, and possibly full specific distinction. An adult B. 
costaricensis in the Norwich Muscum from Panama agrees 
with the description of the adult plumage given by Messrs. 
Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway, with the following exceptions, 
which may probably be due to individual variation. The 
feathers of the nape are edged with rufous, and the penulti- 
mate scapulars are similarly, but more broadly, edged; the 
lowest scapulars are broadly tipped with fuliginous brown, 
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above which are narrow bars of that colour alternating with 
broad bars of dark grey ; the upper tail-coverts are an un- 
broken rufous, as is the tail itself, except that it is crossed 
about half an inch above the tip with a narrow irregular 
blackish-brown band, nowhere more than a quarter of an inch 
in breadth, and excepting also four very small dark spots 
adjacent to the shafts of the middle pair of rectrices. 

I proceed to refer to another and very rare species, Buteo 
harlani, the type of which (an adult female) is preserved in 
the British Museum, and has been fully described by Mr. 
Sharpe, who also adds a description of the young plumage ; 
but the latter must be cancelled, as Mr. Sharpe informs me 
that it was erroneously taken from an immature example of 
an allied species*. 

In consequence of this error, I think it desirable to insert 
a description of a Buzzard obtained by M. Sallé in the 
state of Vera Cruz, and preserved in the Norwich Museum, 
which I believe to be an immature example of the veritable 
B. harlani, though it does not precisely agree with the de- 
scription of another immature, but possibly rather more ad- 
vanced, specimen from Texas, given by Messrs. Baird, Brewer, 
and Ridgway in vol. i. of their work, p. 294. 

The following are the principal measurements of this 
specimen :— 


inches. 
@ulmrensiromicers sree cies ce eerie eee 1 
Wangtvommeanpal joint... 66. ccc eee 16 
| RR RSL a eR ee TAO, 2:5 
Space between the tip of the tibial feathers and 
Pitevbase of thettoes o aa n a e a a a aa 0:3 
PRM hOO iS. AL, eaa a T T ii 


The upper surface of the head is dark brown, with the 
bases of the feathers slightly showing white on the forehead 
adjoining the cere, and also about the occiput; ear-coverts 
dark brown, longitudinally streaked with brownish-black ; 
chin and upper throat similarly streaked on a white ground ; 
the entire remainder of the upper surface (excepting the 
quill-feathers of the wings and tail) similar to the upper 


* (Cf. Ibis, 1874, p. 314.—Ep.] 
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surface of the head, but without any intermixture of white ; 
the lower scapulars have, however, concealed broad transverse 
bars of greyish-brown ; similar concealed bars are on the 
inner webs of the quill-feathers of the wing, the remaining 
parts of these quills being blackish-brown, with very narrow 
paler tips; these transverse bars are paler and more con- 
Spicuous on the under than on the upper surface of the 
primaries ; the upper tail-coverts (except the central feathers) 
are transversely barred with faint markings of a paler brown 
than the remainder of that portion of the plumage ; the upper 
surface of the tail is dark grey, crossed by seven bars of 
greyish black, of which the lowest is subterminal, with a very 
narrow pale edging to the rectrices below it. The under 
surface is similar, but paler, and. especially so as regards 
the grey interspaces between the dark bars. The upper 
portion of the breast is like the back, but with very slight 
rufous edgings to some of the feathers; the lower part of 
the breast resembles the upper, but with broader rufous 
edgings to the feathers; and this is also the case with the 
abdomen, flanks, and thighs, the rufous edgings being 
broadest and most conspicuous on the tibial feathers; the 
under tail-coverts are ochraceous white, transversely but not 
closely barred with rufous-brown, the lowest of these bars 
having somewhat the appearance of a line of sagittate spots 
rather than of an unbroken bar; the bastard wing is dark 
grey, the wing-lining ochraceous white, with dark rufous- 
brown shaft-marks on each feather, many of which are in the 
form of sagittate spots. 

I may add that melanistic examples of B. calurus have 
been occasionally mistaken for specimens of B. harlani, from 
which, I believe, they may always be distinguished by their 
rufous tails, as that portion of the plumage seems, in the case 
of B. calurus, to be exempt from a tendency to melanistic 
coloration. 

There remains but one other North-American species of 
the genus Buteo to be noticed, B. cooperi, which Mr. Sharpe 
merely refers to in a footnote at page 172 of his work. The 
type specimen of this Buzzard was shot in 1855 in Santa-Clara 
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Valley, California, and was the only example known up to 
the time when Messrs. Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway drew up 
the description given of it in the third volume of their work, 
which is very full, and is accompanied by a woodcut of the 
bird itself, and also by one of the foot and leg in detail. ‘This 
account contains the following remark, which it may be use- 
ful to transcribe :—“ The nearest ally of this species is the 
B. ferox of the Palearctic region, which has exactly the size 
and proportions of the present bird, and, in certain stages, a 
very similar plumage.” 

Since the article above referred to was written, a second 
specimen of this Buzzard has been obtained: this example 
was procured from Denver, in Colorado; and Mr. Ridgway, 
who has had the goodness to inform me of its occurrence, 
adds that it agrees closely with the type specimen. 

Before procecding to the consideration of the Buzzards of 
the Old World, I am desirous to recur to an obscure South- 
American form, to which I have already briefly alluded 
(antea, p. 69), Buteo unicolor of D’Orbigny, described by that 
traveller at page 109 of his ‘Oiseaux de Amérique Méri- 
dionale.’ 

The type specimen, which appears to have been the only 
one obtained, was met with by D’Orbigny near Palca, in Bo- 
livia, and is still preserved in the Museum of the Jardin des 
Plantes at Paris, where it has been recently examined by Mr. 
Salvin, who kindly permits me to furnish my readers with 
the following notes which he has made respecting it :— 

“ Measurements: wing 14°5 inches, tail 8, tarsus 2:5, mid- 
dle toe s. u. 1°3. 

“The whole plumage is sooty brown; the forchead on 
either side has a small white spot; the tail is barred with 
fourteen narrow black bars on a brown ground; these bars 
were counted on the upper side of the middle rectrices, and 
the whole fourteen are exposed between the end of the upper 
coverts and the tip of the tail; the upper tail-coverts and the 
uropygium were hardly paler than the rest of the back.” 

I may supplement the above by the following extract from 
D’Orbigny’s original description :—“ Toutes les parties su- 
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périeures et inférieures sont noiritres; la base des plumes 
est blanche; du blanc à la base du bec, au derrière de la tête 
et au col; les rémiges et les rectrices rayées transversalement 
de gris ardoisé ; le dessous de Vaile rayé de blanchâtre et de 
noirâtre ; les lignes des rectrices plus étroites ; le dessous au 
côté interne presque blanc ; quelques indices de taches rousses 
sur les couvertures inférieures de Faile ct aux cuisses.” 


Correction. I take this opportunity of correcting an error 
or misprint in one of my former papers: in ‘ The Ibis,’ 1875, 
p. 365, the asterisk in line 6 should be affixed to “ polioce- 
phalus,” not to “ haplochrous.” 

[To be continued. | 


XXII.—On Recent Ornithological Progress in New Guinea. 
By P. Li Sciater. 


In my address last year to the Biological Section of the British 
Association at Bristol I gave a short summary of the informa- 
tion at that time accessible to us upon the ornithology of New 
Guinea. But so much has been added to our knowledge of 
this strange land even within the short period that has since 
passed that I propose to offer to the readers of this Journal 
some supplementary remarks upon the same subject. In 
Italy, Germany, and England alike, during the past six 
months there have appeared contributions of greater or less 
importance towards our knowledge of the Papuan avifauna, 
concerning each of which I propose to say a few words. 
Commencing with the first-named country, we have an 
ornithological letter of Dr. O. Beceari*, the quondam com- 
panion of D’Albertis, of the greatest interest, communicated 
by our ever active friend Dr. Salvadori. Dr. Beccari dates 
from Ternate on the 4th of last August, whither he had 


* “Lettera ornitologica di O. Beccari intorno agli Uccelli osservati 
durante un suo recente Viaggio alla Nuova Guinea,” Ann, del Mus. Civ. 
di St. Nat. di Genova, vol. vii. p. 704 (1875). Iam indebted to Mr. Elwes 
for writing out an English translation of this letter, of which I have largely 
availed myself. 


